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REPORT 


Of the committee appointed to investigate the lo- 
cal causes of Cholera in the Arch Street Prison, in 
the city of Philadelphia, to inquire into the sufficien- 
cy of the legal provisions for the maintenance of un- 
tried prisoners and debtors, and report alterations 
and amendments with respect to the regulations af- 
fecting their condition,—Mr. Gibbon, chairman, 
Read in the House of Representatives, February 21, 
1833. 


On the apartment for Criminals and untried Prisoners, 
in the Arch Street Jail. 


The committee appointed by the House of Represen- 
tatives, ‘‘ toinvestigate the local causes of the excessive 
mortality by cholera, in the Arch Street Prison in the 
city of Philadelphia, during the month of July last—to 
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| vagrants. The other convicts did not exceed eight or 

|ten, who were chiefly imprisoned for minor offences; 
one was a prisoner of the United States, for passing 
counterfeit money. On the 2d of August there were 
13 new cases of cholera in the jail, and 4 or 5 old cases; 
there had been two deaths, and the number of the dis- 
eased appeared rapidly increasing. The rooms usedas 
hospitals became crowded, and the sick were brought 
into the great hall. There was an interval of several 
days before the epidemic occurred on the men’s side: 
when it did, it seemed, according to the description of 

| a keeper, ‘* like a shock of electricity.” 

The cries, shrieks and groans of the sick and dying; 
the frantic desperation and agony of those who were 
eager to escape, and the difficulty, at the moment, of 

| deciding upon all the points of most interest to the wel- 
| fare of the prisoners and that of the public; are described 


inquire into the sufficiency of the legal provisions for | asin the highest degree distressing and embarrassing to 
the maintenance of untried prisoners and debtors—and | those who had them in charge. On the night of the 
to report such alterations and amendments with respect | 4th of August, the diseased were so numerous upon 
to the regulations affecting the condition of these per- | the floors of the extensive halls, that the keepers had 
sons, as may protect them and the public from the dan- | difficulty to avoid treading upon them, as they perform- 


ger of similar consequences in future,”’ report: 

That in pursuance of the above resolution, the com- 
mittee have visited the Arch Street Prison, and various 
other public institutions calculated for the reception of 
criminals and paupers, debtors and untried prisoners in 
the city and county of Philadelphia, and have procured 
from various sources of authority, the following de- 
tails: . 

The first case of cholera that occurred in the Arch 
Street Prison, was noticed on the 15th of July, which, 
although prescribed for at the time as cholera morbus 
of an ordinary character, would, in the opinion of the 


|ed their duties. About 80 persons were lying dead, 
, dying or suffering, with this epidemic, in the building, 
| The dead were necessarily keptall night in the jail, be- 
cause the keepers feared to open the doors, least the 

| prisoners, for whose security they were responsible, 
should attempt to escape. * 

On the ‘fatal Sunday,” as it is called at the prison, 
'the 5th of August, the chief keeper, bewildered with 
| fatigue, and almost in a state of derangement, called 
| upon the Recorder of the city early in the morning, to 
report the condition of the prison, and to beg that the 
| prisoners might be released. ‘The urgency of the case 


physician who attended the prisoners in that jail, have | was such that, after consulting and arranging with 
afterwards been considered an undoubted case of epi- | some of the inspectors of the jail, many of the priso- 
demic cholera. This disease is said to have first ap- | ners were discharged upon their own récognizance, 
peared in Philadelphia onthe 5th of July, but did not | with a protest by the magistrate, that he had no legal 
fairly make its attack until the 27th or 28th of that | right to do so, but that, in his opinion, the necessity of 
month, although several cases were scattered about the | the case amply justified the act. T 

city and its precincts. It raged most fiercely there, Some of the most medicable of the sick were sent to 
from about the 4th to the 22d of August. On the 30th | the cholera hospitals provided by the city Councils, in 
of July, the day the epidemic cholera broke out decid- | anticipation of the accession of this disease. Thirteen 
edly in the Arch street jail, there were confined in the | of the most serious offenders were taken, guarded, toa 
criminal apartments of that prison, 170 men, and 110 | watch house in the vicinity; some medical gentlemen 
women, besides 30 in the debtors’ apartment, making a | and others, private citizens, as wellas the county com- 
total of 310 persons of different ages. The committee | missioners, advanced sums of money to release the 
are informed, that the general average of committals to | debtors, or become surety for them; and as speedily as 





the criminal side of this prison, is from 12 to 15 a day. 
There were 12 new prisoners who entered, upon the 
29th July, and 24 were sentin on the 30th. In the 
month of June preceding, there had been 541 commit- 
tals to this prison, during the month of July, 598; in Au- 
gust, there were 208; and in September, 437. 

The disease first appeared in the women’s apart- 
ments, in the person of a female vagrant who had only 
been a day or twoin the house. Those prisoners who 


| possible, aid was volunteered or obtained to attend the 
| sick, cleanse the prison, and make other necessary and 
suitable provisions. 





| * By act 4th April, 1807: ‘If any jailer shall be con- 
| victed of having, by his negligence, suffered any priso- 
| ner committed to his custody to escape, he shall forfeit 
jand pay, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding 
\ three hundred dollars.” 


had recently entered the jail, suffered the most, and | 7 By a law of 10th April, 1799, the judges of the 
were generally affected the first by the cholera; in | Supreme court, or any two of them, are authorized to 
some cases within twenty-four hours after their confine- | direct the sheriffto remove from any pestilential dan- 


ment. They were, however, principally old vagrants, 

who were constantly in and out of the jail. Some, al- 

so, who had been two years confined there, died of the 

disease.—The. prisoners were principally untried or 
Vor. XI. 23 


~ 


ger, the prisoners who may be confined in the jail of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, to such place of 
| safety as they may think proper, by application of a 
i majority of the inspectors, 
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The behaviour of the prisoners preceding their dis- | fifty-seven. It is impossible to decide the exact num- 
charge, is thought worthy of notice. ‘They twice, ina } ber who died. 


furious and mutinous manner, rushed towards the keep- | 
er to inquire, ‘‘ifthey were to be kept todie there’”’ 
He promised promptly to make arrangements for their 
relief, by which they were in some degree pacified. 
The keeper remarked to the committee, that it was 
surprising to see the exertions of the prisoners, without 
hesitation,to assist each other “showing they still possess- 
ed humanity to a very great degree;’”’ some were taken 


The ordinary daily allowance for each untried priso- 
ner, or vagrant, and disorderly, profane and intemper- 
_ate person confined in the Arch Street Jail at all sea- 
‘sons, is, for breakfast, five gills of molasses and water, 
|and halfa pound of bread, made of rye and Indian 
|meal; for dinner, one pound of rye bread each, and 
| five gills of soup—the soup is made of five quarts of 
‘Indian and five quarts of rye meal—and eighteen 


sick while nursing and rubbing others. The agony of the | pounds of beef for the average number of prisoners 
spasms caused the most violent ‘* screeching,screaming | usually confined there, which exceeds two hundred 
and bellowing;” such was the language of an eye wit- | and fifty. They have no allowance for supper, but 
ness, who said they generally cried out excessively when | they sometimes retain the bread, to be eaten in the 
first attacked. ‘There was no shrinking from their at- | evening. It should be mentioned, that two bushels of 
tentions to one another, although there was no power | potatoes are also boiled each day, which, distributed 
during the day to compel those unaffected to relieve ! among the prisoners, give them two or three a piece. 
the sick, for they could have sought refuge in the yard | At some seasons of the year, seven quarts of rice are 
of the jail; but the keeper ‘‘never heard an instance of | substituted in the soup, instead of the allowance of po- 
refusal by a prisoner, during this period, to assist the | tatoes. The county commissioners allow thirteen cents 


sick when requested to do so.” Five prisoners about 
to be discharged on Sunday, agreed to remain upon a 


promise of compensation; one of them received ten dol- | 


lars, the others five dollars each: these men were confined 
upon charges of larceny; they were urged by their 
wants to remain. It was considered meritorious in 


them to do so, as they must have been strongly tempt- | 


edto depart, by their experience of the fatal effects of 
the disorder. ‘They showed great willingness to aid in 


the most revolting duties, for this comparative trifling | 
remuneration; none of them, we are told, became sick | 


of the cholera, although they were generally intemper- 
ate. 

Of the thirteen prisoners selected as the most crimi- 
nal, not one died of the disease; they went out of the 
jail on Sunday morning, and in some days after were 
returned again, when the prison had been purified. A 
robust black man of violent character, confined for an 
assault for six or nine months, and who was described as 
getting drunk occasionally,was promised his pardon if he 


would help out with the dead, which he did. The Go. | 
vernor pardoned him; he was not affected by the dis- | 


ease. 

On the night of the 4th of August, two cart loads of 
coffins were sentto the jail, by the coroner, whose 
certificate declares ‘‘that between the 2d and 10th of 
August, he caused to be buried from the Arch Street 
prison, forty-nine persons.” ‘Lhis account of the num- 
ber of deaths, we are assured, is the lowest; for the 
coroner is not prepared to say there were no more; the 
grave digger cannot certify with accuracy; and the 
keepers, overcome with fatigue or disease, and the ex- 
cessive accumulation of duties, are not positive of the 
number who died. The chief keeper attempted to re- 
gister them, but was unable to proceed. Prisoners en- 
ter the jail at cifferent times by different names, which 
are placed upon the books, according to their declara- 
tions, although they are known to their fellow priso- 
ners by other names.—It was impossible, upon such an 
occasion, for the usual investigations to be made. We 
have, therefore, no accurate enumeration of the deaths 
during this terrible catastrophe. Indeed it could not 
be expected that the ordinary details of duty should, 
under such circumstances, be fulfilled. The keepers, 
nurses and physicians, were generally subjected to the 
influences of the epidemic, and in a greater or less de- 
gree suffered from them. A member of the society for 
alleviating the miseries of public prisoners, who careful- 
ly investigated this subject, thinks the total mortality 
until the 10th August, amounted to fifty-two, including 
those sent to the cholera hospitals, those in the prison, 
and two who were found dead on the roads some dis- 
tance from the city, having sunk under the disease af- 
ter being discharged from the jail. About ten died af- 
ter that date, making, by his estimation, a total of sixty- 
two deaths. Another gentleman of this society states 
the total number at about eighty, and a third mentions 


| per day for each untried prisoner. 
' furnished by contract. 

A bedis seldom seen in this prison; there is no pro- 
vision of this kind made by law for either sex: In win- 
ter two blankets are provided by the county, ‘and al- 
| though the law declares ‘* that all prisoners shall have 
liberty to provide themselves with bedding, food and 
other necessaries, during their imprisonment,” yet very 
few among the whole number take advantage of it: 
Some are in daily expectation of going out to trial or 
| by bail; but a great majority are too destitute to derive 
| any benefit from the permission. 

There are nine locking up rooms on the men’s side, 
and four for the women, the size of which is about 
twenty feet square—in these rooms the prisoners are 
confined at night. During the day, two large apart- 
' ments serve them, in which the blacks are allotted one 
‘side, and the whites the other; the sexes being in dif- 
ferent divisions of the prison. A yard, surrounded by 
a high wall, within which are the necessary offices, en- 
closes them within narrow limits. 

The Arch street jail is the common receptacle of un- 
tried prisoners of every description, and has always 
been considered one of the worst schools of vice. High- 
way robbers, murderers, burglars, counterfeiters, va- 
grants, and those committed for petty larcenies, are 
mingled with some confined for the most trivial inad- 
vertencies, to whom are occasionally united those in- 
nocent of the offences laid to their charge, against 
whom are to be found men who, in the language ofa 
keeper, ‘will swear for a glass of grog.”” From a 
state of the criminal business transacted in three of the 
courts of the city and county of Philadelphia, for the 
‘year 1829, it appears, that of 454 charges presented to 
the Mayor’s court, only 184 were followed by convic- 
tions. Inthe court of quarter sessions, the whole num- 
ber of bills was 569, and 204 convictions; and in the 
‘oyer and ‘terminer 28 bills and 13 convictions. ,The 
principal offences laid to the charge of the prisoners 
"were assault and battery, larceny, and keeping tippling 
houses. Prisoners, we are told upon good authority, 
are usually brought in, on the first offence, for some tri- 
'fling impropriety, the result of misfortune, want, or 
sudden excitation, as often as of natural propensity to 
_crime, who, although at first highly disgusted with their 
‘situation, soon become so easy in their manners and 
| conversation, that the keeper can scarcely distinguish 
them from old offenders. For the most part, however, 
| those confined in this prison, as vagrants, disorderly or 
idle, exhibit a state of constitutional infirmity and dis- 
| ease,and are described us having generally less means of 
| comfort out of prison, than it affords them, Many are 
preserved by coming to the jailas a home, who often 
'goout at the end of thirty days, apparently much im- 
proved in health and appearance, but ina few weeks 
return again, bloated with intemperance, and scarcely 

to be recognized. In summer, such of the vagrants as 
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get drunk, lie about the streets, and are taken up by the } and for supper, a pint of black tea, sweetened with mo- 
watch and sent to this prison; in winter, they seek | lasses without milk. Straw was directed to be made in- 
shelter from the cold in stables, sheds, grog shops and | to beds with coarse linen, but this arrangement was ne- 
cellars, and generally find their way to the alms house. | cessarily delayed; the cholera was then raging in the 
Disorderly persons mostly come in the summer. Those | prison, and the precautions came too late, Ginger tea 
who have ever been confined in this jail for slight of- | was prepared for the prisoners, but they would not ge- 
fences, will have the finger pointed at them by the | nerally use it; although the pumps were locked for a 
hardened villain whenever he meets them abroad; for| short time, in order to urge them to take the tea, they 
he takes delight, and conceives it a point of duty, to! preferred water. 

recognize one he has ever met in the jail. Slight of-| It is the opinion of Dr. Buck, the physician who had 
fenders are often indoctrinated by those grown callous | charge of this institution, that nothing could have pre- 
in vicious habits, who will practice them in picking | vented the introduction of the epidemic into the Arch 
pockets, give them an account of the manner in which | Street Jail; but it may be believed by the experience 
they enter stores with false keys, and other means, | gained upon (hat occasion, it would be possible to pre- 
teach them how to rob by adroitly knocking down the | vent the same disease from proceeding to the same ex- 
unwary; narrate the various modes of stealing horses; ; tent, by preparations for an improved description of 
tell of their escapes and adventures, and how to avoid | food for a sufficient period previously, by attention to 
the penalties of the law by shifts and contrivance. | personal cleanliness and clothing, and by removing a 
They interest the feelings, prejudices and passions, of| portion of the prisoners, so as to confine the number 
those who consider themselves aggrieved by their con-} within a larger space. ‘The committee do not pretend 
finement, and rejoice to prepare them for future, to offer a decision upon the full efficacy of such a plan 
depredations upon society. The most loathsome | inthe Arch Street Prison; but in the Walnut Street 
and unnatural propensities are sometimes indulged! Prison, the Eastern Penitentiary, and the House of 
by these wretched objects. Schemes for escape, | Refuge, where no cases of this disease were reported, 
and for the commission of the highest offences, are con- | (with one single exception, which occurred in the Wal- 
trived inthe prison. ‘The ingenuity and tact which are | nut Street Prison, ) the improved diet, habits of cleanli- 
exhibited, often prove too seductive upon the minds of | ness, and purer air, were considered the principal 
those, whose moral and physical condition are alike de- | means of exemption, It must, however, be acknow!- 
praved. | edged, that othercauses also operated in favor of these 

From the sketch we have given, it may be under- | institutions. 
stood how difficult, under all circumstances, it must} Many persons in the course of the year, gain admis- 
have been, indeed almost impossible, to have prevented | sion into the Alms House, soon after their discharge 
the introduction of an epidemic disorder, of such wide | from the Arch Street Prison, some of whom are sub- 
prevalence as the cholera, among such a population, | ject to a particularly low form of typhus fever, requir- 
confined and crowded within the narrow limits of the | ing the early and free use of tonics and cordials, The 
Arch Street Jail. With the exception of the free use| physicians there say, that the constitutions of a great 
of chloride of lime, and having the apartment in as/ majority of the persons who die in the Alms House, 
cleanly condition as possible, the committee are not | are so enfeebled by their vicious habits, as to be una- 
aware of any measures of precaution used by the in- | ble to withstand what, in those of regular habits, would 
spectors of the prison, to anticipate the cholera, until it be considered mild diseases. The committee are in- 
absolutely broke out in the jail, We are informed that | formed that ‘* very few are sent directly from the Arch 
afew days before the disease appeared, an attempt was | Street Jail to the Alms House; perhaps not more than 
made to induce all who entered te wash themselves. | 20 ina year.” 

Many whowere the most miserable resisted this rule.* | The total number of commitments to the Arch Street 

A requisition for an increase of food was first given | Jail, in 1829, was 3017, of which only five persons 
on the 2d of August. It was for halfa pound of meat! died in prison. ‘The total number of commitments in 
for each person daily, three days inthe week to be! 1810, was 3932; total of diseases relieved or cured, 751, 
boiled into soup highly seasoned,and salt beef two days | and 5 deaths. The total number of deaths in 1831, 
in the week, But these regulations, from the confu-| was 15, an amount unusually large, occasioned princi- 
sion at the time, could not be properly attended to, A! pally by typhus and billious fevers. ‘The chief keeper 
pint of coffee was ordered for each person at breakfast, | informed the committee, that for seven years the deaths 
sastelliaseeeemeeaeeatinaarbiteenasmaiuattanmsenainntees sheeeenaiiieiceam | had not exceeded that number, and that the average 

*In order to prevent the introduction of contagious | was not so high as 10 or 12 per annum. The total num- 
disorders, according to an act of 5th April, 1790, ‘*ev- | ber of commitments in 1831, was 4506, of which 2503 
ery person who shall be ordered to hard labor shall be | were charged with being disorderly, idle, and distur- 
separately lodged, washed and cleansed, and shall con-| bers of the peace, or were convicted as vagrants, or 
tinue in such separate lodging until it shall be certified | for profane swearing and intoxication. Of the remain- 
by some physician that he or she is fit to be received | der, 1187 were for assault and battery, for keeping tip- 
among the other prisoners. And if sucha person be a| pling houses, and similar charges, while 816 were con- 
convict, the clothes in which he or she shall then be | fined upon charges of burglary, larceny, passing coun- 
clothed, shall either be burnt, or at the discretion of | terfeit money, and other offences punished by fine and 
two of the inspectors, be baked, fumigated, and care- | imprisonment to hard labor. In 1832, the total num- 
fully laid by, until the expiration of the term for which | ber of commitments amounted to 4515. It appears 
such offender shall be sentenced to hard labor, to be | that the largest number are usually sent into the Arch 
then returned to him or her.” Street Jail during the summer months. 

By a law of the 23d Sept. 1791, ** the prison inspec- | According to the report made to the Consulting Me- 
tors appointed in pursuance of an act in such case pro-| dical Board of Philadelphia, by Dr. Samuel Jackson, 
vided, and of this act, shall have power, with the ap- ‘‘the commencement and progress of the cholera were 
probation of the mayor, two aldermen of the city of | in the character of a wide spread epidemic, suddenly 
Philadelphia, and two of the judges of the supreme | invading an extensive district, indicating the existence 
court, ortwo of the judges of the court of common of an active epidemic influencé oragency, operating at 
pleas of Philadelphia county, to make rules and regu- } once on the mass of the population. In almost every 
lations for the government of all convicts confined in | case, the disease was called into existence by some ex- 
said prison, not inconsistent with the laws and constitu- | citing cause, most commonly crror in diet.” The com- 
tion of this commonwealth, and to prescribe their al- | mittee are assured, that in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
lowance of provisions, ascertaining the quantities by | during the prevalence of the cholera in Philadelphia, 
weight and measure, and not by piece.” many, perhaps all the prisoners, 97 in number, were 
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affected with bowel complaints, some severely. Great In the Philadelphia Alms-house, where the character 
and unusual care was exercised, as to their diet and | and habits of the greater part of the inmates are de- 
cleanliness, and nocase of epidemic cholera occurred | praved by excesses and disease, there were 193 cases 
within the walls. The prisoners were entirely igno- | of epidemic cholera, 89 of which proved fatal. The 
rant of the existence of the cholera in the city, and are | first case occurred on the 25th July; the cholera ceased 
so yet! The daily rations of the convicts in the Eastern |on the 23d August. It was chiefly confined to aged 
Penitentiary, are, for breakfast, one pound of bread, | persons and the intemperate—several idiots and luna- 
made of two-thirds rye and one-third Indian meal, | tics were also its victims. Those who recovered, the 
and one pint of coffee with milk and sugar, or molasses: | physicians state, were not in the collapsed stage of the 
for dinner, three-fourths of a pound of beef without | disease, except three persons. The character of those 
bone, one pint of soup made of the beef, and one pound | who died, was that common to most of the inmates of 
of potatoes; at supper, one pint of Indian mush, and | the house,—who are 80 out of 100—intemperate. Many 
one-half a gill of molasses. The molasses is given | of them had laboured under various diseases for several 
monthly, and the prisoners use it at pleasure. They | years. 

receive as many potatoes at dinner as they want, and as When the committee visited the Alms-house, there 
much mush as they ask foratsupper. Particular atten- | were in that institution, 

tion is paid to the cleanliness of the person and cloth- : 
faacor the cells and bedding. When sick, the diet of | White oo — = ae 
the prisoners is varied, according to the direction of | Color 4 69 55 +5 139 
their physician, who attends regularly. we ’ 




















In the Walnut Street Prison, where about 400 con- 
victs* were confined, but one case of epidemic cholera 


was reported. ‘This was a prisoner of worn out consti- 


tution. He had been confined for five years, and for 
the last three was in a state verging on death, from the 
effects of previous excessive intemperance. He swal- 
lowed about four oz. of spirits of turpentine, (which 
had been given by order of the physician, as an exter- 
nal application,) on account of its stimulating effects, 
and died, in spasms, six hours after. The prisoners 
confined in the Walnut Street Jail, have ordinarily, 
each, one and one-fourth pound of bread, and one-half 
a pound of meat daily, besides soup, potatoes or rice, 
mush and molasses. No great variety of food is usual 
in the different seasons, except that there is generally 
a larger supply of vegetables inthe summer. During 
the last summer, however, being thought objectiona- 
ble, they were interdicted, and the quality of the 
bread, “both in material and manufacture,’”’ was im- 
proved. Molasses and water was denied to the priso- 
ners, and several additional sleeping roonts were open- 
ed for their use. While the cholera prevailed in the 
city, affections of the stomach and bowels, as diarrheea, 
dysentery, and ordinary cholera of a severe character, 
became much more prevalent in the Walnut Street Pri- 
son, than the attendant physician, Dr. Bache, had ever 
seen among the prisoners, ‘* shewing the operation of 
the same mysterious cause which was affecting the citi- 
zens at large,” and which only required a highly sus- 
ceptible condition of the prisoners to render it capable 
of producing the genuine epidemic among them. 


In the House of Refuge, where a large number of | 


children were confined, with a sufficient quantity of 
proper food, and among whom cleanliness, occup: tion 
and instruction, are suitably attended to, there was no 
case of epidemic cholera. 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital, before the cholera oc- 
curred, vegetable diet was greatly restricted; none but 
potatoes and rice were given, and no fruit was allowed, 
as has been usual: Molasses was ordered to be omitted, 
and the patients were dressed more warmly. To those 
on a low diet, for the treatment of insanity, broth was 
given, and purgative and emetic medicines were sus- 
pened in general practice. The prevalence of diarr- 
heea was also noticed, during this period, among the pa- 
tients in the hospital, and principally among the luna- 
tics, whose condition rendered them less able to appre- 
ciate the necessity of precautions. Among a population 
exceeding 100, there were but six cases of ep demic 
cholera, which presented themselves in separate and 
distinct portions of a very extensive range of buildings, 
between the 9th and the 14th of August: Two of these 
cases died—all were insane or idiotic. 


a RR 


* There were ‘confined in Walnut street, when the 


committee visited the prison, 310 men, 54 women, and 
45 boys—total 409. 
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For six months in the year there are about 600 medi- 
cal and surgical patients in the Alms-house, each month; 
for the rest of the year, about 400 each month. 4 ma- 
jority are natives of foreign countries, The men are gene- 
_rally laborers, and of various trades. The committee can- 
| not refrain from offering a tribute of respect to those ex- 
| cellent ‘‘Sisters of Charity” who, under the protection 
| of their simple habits and kind hearts, so freely exposed 
| themselves, during the prevalence of the cholera in the 
, Alms-house, for the relief of the destitute and the dis- 
| eased who suffered there. These ladies, who came to 
the assistance of the guardians of the poor from a sister 
| State, made very little change in their manner of life, in 
| anticipation of the severe duties they voluntarily under- 
|took to perform. On Fridays and Saturdays, however, 
_as on other days of the week, they ate meat, contrary 
|to the practice of those who strictly conform to the 
rules of the Catholic church, which upon this occasion 
| were wisely suspended by the Episcopal authority of 

the district. They refrained from fruits and vegetables, 
'by the advice of physicians; but they employed no 
/wine or preventive medicines, {f possible, they re- 
_ tired to rest at 9 o’clock, their accustomed hour, and 

rose at half past four in the morning to attend the sick. 
| They were directed to wear a flannel dress, but did not 
do so until after the cholera had subsided. One, only, 
had slight symptoms of the disease, which were readily 
| relieved, 

It was remarked to the committee, during their inves- 
tigations, that the sudden increase of food which was 
‘given after the cholera had begun, and which was ea- 

gerly devoured by the prisoners, may have assisted the 
excessive fatality of the epidemic in the Arch street jail, 
on the 4th and 5th of August. But in looking over a 
statement of the number of persons attacked by the 
| disease in Philadelphia and the Liberties, from the 27th 
July until the 22d of August, we are struck with the 
fact of the very rapid increase of cases and of deaths, 
wherever the disease occurred or was treated. Thus, 
on the 1st of August there were 21 cases and 8 deaths 
'reported: on the 2d, that number was nearly doubled; 
| there were 40 cases and 15 deaths. The greatest num- 
| ber of cases reported to have occurred in private dwell- 
ings in one day, (viz: 94) appeared on the 9th and 13th 
/of August; while on the 8th there were but 43, and on 
| the 12th, 66 cases in similar situations. The greatest num- 
| ber in the cholera hospitals, was 86, on the 6th of Au- 
| gust; on the 5th, there were only 28 in these hospitals. 
| The largest number in the Alms-house, (viz: 35) 
| were found there on the 8th of August: on the 7th but 
| 17 cases. ‘The greatest number in the Arch street pri- 
son, reported on one day as new cases, (viz: 45) were 
| on the 6th of August: on the 4th, there were only nine 
new cases reported in that jail. The largest total num- 
ber of cases, (viz: 176) is noticed on the 6th of August: 
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on the 5th, the total amount was 66: and the greatest | individual might appear before the court, the keeper 
number of deaths, (viz: 73) is stated on the 7th of Au- | considered himself bound to respect; but here the affair 
gust; while on the 5th there were but 26 deaths in the | generally ends. There is only one instance discovered 
City and Liberties. We suppose these reports to have | among several thousand releases, where an appeal has 
nerally been made one or two days after the deaths. been pursued, by returning the recognizance to the 
Thus it will be seen that the number of cases or of | court. 
deaths, in all the different locations and practice, was| The committee understand that a man legally sen- 
generally less than one half, only a day or two pre- | tenced by a magistrate to 30 days imprisonment, is a 
ceding the dates set down for the greatest mortality. | convict for that term, and that the magistrate has no right 
So that whatever effect may be justly attributed to the | to set him free after the conviction. The temptation of 
improved diet of the prisoners, it would seem that a | the costs, it is to be feared, is too frequently the incen- 
very sudden increase of the number of deaths was uni- | tive both of the imprisonment and of the release. 
versal, wherever the disease prevailed. In the course of a year, some of the same persons 
‘The committee, besides the observations they have | are received into the prison ten or fifteen times; more 
already made upon the crowded condition of the pri- | particularly those charged as disorderly and vagrant, 
son and the character of the food afforded to the pri- | A very considerable number are sent there two or three 
soners during this precarious season, must remark, that | times, often serving but a few days, when the payment 
the very high wall which surrounds the apartments in | of the costs, often procured by means of violence or 
which they are confined, prevented ventilation. ‘The | distress, obtains their release. ; 
privy, which almost adjoins the men’s day room, was, _ It has been decided by the Recorder of the city of 
thought very offensive, notwithstanding the efforts | Philadelphia, upon writ of habeas corpus, that the com- 
made to purify it. Some fetid sheep skins and hair, | mitment of a prisoner by a magistrate, to answer at the 
in small amount, were found in the basement story, | next court of quarter sessions for a breach of the peace 
upon examination, after the cholera; and the clothing | by ‘disorderly conduct, ’ is nota legal commitment. The 
was deficient, as great demand for flannel dresses was | mode of committal by some of the magistrates, was 
made by the attendant physicians, after the epidemic | therefore changed, and the same description of persons 
had ceased, which were liberally supplied by the prison | are sent to jail upon a charge of riot or affray, which 








society. The prison was otherwise well cleansed be- | 
fore the distemperature ensued. 
The vagrants and disorderly are sentenced to the pri- | 
son, according to acts of 21st February, 1767, and of | 
the Sth April, 1790, ‘‘to be kept at hard labor, for any | 
term not exceeding one month, being legally convicted | 
as by law directed.” They have a task given to them 
in picking hair or moss for the upholsterers, taking the 
burrs from wool, and shearing sheep skins. Others 
who are confined before trial, often voluntarily join in | 
this work. The keepers say there is seldom difficulty 
to oblige the prisoners to attend to it. It may be here 
observed, that none of the committee, or of the other 
members of the Legislature who accompanied them to | 
the Arch street jail, entered the apartment in which the | 
untried prisoners and vagrants were confined during 





are indictable offences, and thus a chance for the costs 
is stillsecured. Although the magistrates are not en- 
titled to costs in criminal charges, until the case is de- 
cided by the courts, still the expectation of a farorable 
result, crowds the jails, and fills the courts with causes 
which needlessly increase the amount of wretchedness 
and of offences. 

An inspector of the prison, who has at different times 
served in that capacity for upwards of 20 years, inform- 
ed the committee that he had known about 80 of this 
description of persons, confined for riots or affrays, who 
had not been able to pay their costs, discharged at once 
from the prison, without being brought before the 
court, after a confinement, in the situation we have de- 
scribed, for three months; and that the average, at every 
calendar, of those who are not called up, is about 20. 


the day, without the most marked disgust at the filth, | Sometimes the keeper has them previously released by 
destitution and personal misery in which the majority of | prosecuting attorney. They are let loose from the jail, 
the prisoners were found. Many of the visiters sup- | highly excited by their wants and miseries, to prey upon 
plied themselves with cigars, and some felt the necessi- | society. When they are thought worth it, they are 
ty of other stimuli to overcome the nausea which the | again returned by the same magistrates, the competition 


confined air of the room, (on the 26th Dec.) and the 


| among whom appears to be a monstrous evil, though 


sight of the objects confined there, induced in them. The | probably not so great as the facilities which some of the 


general sensation was one of desire to escape. 

The committee are assured, that for the purpose of 
obtaining costs from many of those who are entitled 
vagrants, idle and disorderly, which class composes 
more than one half of the prisoners in the Arch street 
jail, the same persons have been brought to the prison 
three several times during one month; although the first 
time the prisoner was senfenced for 30 days! In some 
other cases, the first intimation which the keeper has of 
the conviction, is derived from the order for the release 
of a prisoner, whom he has never seen! 

As soon as the individual who has been sentenced, or 


present laws afford to them. Equitable laws may be 
perverted by improper administration; but unjust laws 
must operate oppressively upon the people, if put in 
force for the sustenance of the magistracy. 

It is believed that most of the cases of imprisonment 
which occur for minor offences would not be heard, 
(without any prejudice to the interests of society,) ex- 
cept for the costs which accrue upon them—and hence 
an advantage is given to the magistrate who transcends 
the proper exercise of authority, over him who respects 
the interests of the community. Out of 300 cases of 
assault and battery which in three months were brought. 


his friends, canin any manner procure money to satisfy | before the Mayor and Recorder of the city of Philadel- 


the rapacity of some of the magistrates, an order for 
release is made out, no matter how deserving the pri- 
soner is of confinement, for the public welfare or his 
own. The keeper of the prison does not think himself 
authorised to dispute thisorder. After summary con- 


| phia, 15 only were considered of sufficient importance 
to be sent to court, and the rest were settled. 
By the act of 17th March, 1806—*‘Any justice of the 
peace, either before or after recognizance has been en- 
‘tered for the appearance of defendant before the next 


viction of vagrancy, idle or disorderly conduct, for 30 | court of Quarter Sessions, has power, at the mutual 
days, there is no legal provision for the discharge of a | request of the parties, to dismiss a complaint of assault 
prisoner, except by his entering bail to appear before | and battery, or assault only, making a record on his 
the next quarter sessions or mayor’s court. The tormer | docket, for entering which he receives from the parties 
keeper of the vagrant department had returned the | 25 cents: Provided, That the said justice shall be fully 
orders for discharge to the magistrates, without releas- | satisfied that the settlement of such complaint or charge 
ing the prisoners, when they were brought back again, | will not injure the safety of the citizen or the peace of 
endorsed ‘‘security entered.” This certificate, that bail | society.” 

had been taken, costs paid and appeal entered, that the In crowded cities and their densely peopled suburbs, 
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criminals form separate communities, regulated by their 
own customs, language and propensities. Does it not 
appear evident, then, that when men are thrust out of 
prison where they have been confined for trifling offen- 
ces, ina worse condition than when they entered it, that 
they will be inclined to juin themselves to these vicious 
associations’? The operation of the administration of the 
laws should be to prevent, not to increase contentions or 
distress, and it is a question well worthy our considera- 
tion whether, in such situations particularly an advan. 
tage would not be gained if the magistrate should re- 
ceive neither fee nor reward from the parties. It is 
the opinion of many judicious persons, that the estab- 
lishment of well regulated police courts, with salaried 
magistrates, of limited appointment, in daily session, 
would be less costly and more advantageous to the peo- 
le. 

Imprisonment should have for its aim the reforma- 
tion, and the punishment in a degree to assist that refor- 
mation, of those who have nn acts prejudicial 
to the welfare and safety of society, 

However necessary it may be to restrain the volun- 
tary criminal, and to correct him with decision, the 
means should always be regulated with great discretion. 
Cause and effect must be discriminated, as in other mat- 
ters; and while we speak of the sanction which the 
Great Moral Law gives to punishments, we should not 
lose sight of the generous provisions it enjoins for the 
temporal comforts, as well as the practical instruction, 
of the destitute. If sufficient legislative provision is not 
made to prevent the extremes of physical want and 
suffering, and of ignorance, we may well doubt the 
propriety of the enactment of severe legal penalties. 
Where moral restraints are strongly insisted upon by 
law, there should be afforded (in accordance with the 
institutions of civilized society, and in order to effect 
this object, ) the meuns of resistance to those temptations 
which, necessarily, naturally and forcibly affect those 
whom extreme want urges into mischievous actions, 
which oftentimes there is no instruction to correct. In 
the language of one of the admired writers of our 
country,* *‘A new feeling of what is due to the igno- 
rant, poor and depraved, has sprung up; the right of 
every human being to such an education as shall call forth 
his best faculties, and train him more and more to control 
himself, is recognized as it never was before; aad go- 
vernment is more and more regarded as intended not 


to elevate the few, but fo guard the rights of all.” and disorder. And the law as clearly shows, that the 


In an address on the advantages of knowledge to the | contrary practices, lead to the temporal benefit of man- 
poorer classes, a celebrated authort declares, “I am! ind. ~ 


persuaded that the extreme profligacy, improvidence 
and misery, which are so prevalent among the laboring 
classes in many countries, are chiefly to be ascribed fo 


ter than larcency, and of the whole number, but one 
that can be called a master spirit in crime. 

“Of 142 prisoners, the whole number received, 100 
are known to be for the first offence, 10 are doubtful, and 
but 32 are known and believed to be old offenders, 

‘*The general conductand behaviour of the prisoners 
have been such as rarely to produce any unpleasant 
feelings on the part of the overseers towards them. 

“Of the whole number of prisoners now in the Eas- 
tern penitentiarv, received before the 1st of January, 
1833, 38 were from Pennsylvania, 39 from sister states, 
and 22 foreigners.” 

It may be worth an inquiry, how far the state of phy- 
sical destitution, without education, calls into operation 
evil propensities, and confines or disturbs the action of 
the moralsense. Men, and other animals, have by edu- 
cation, faculties developed, of which, otherwise, they 
might be almost unconscious, or never put to a designed 
use. Many of the best characteristics of our nature 
may be diverted from their healthful and profitable 
operation, by the combination of active, natural causes 
within ourcontrol. In the /eading out of the several 
faculties, (which is thought to be the original significa- 
tion of the term education, ) we acquire an increased 
power to control the instincts we possess, of various 
kinds and in different proportions, all designed to effect 
some benefit to the individualand to society, according 
as they are employed. It is in this light, then, that 
we may consider education to be essential and necessary 
to the prevention of what are called crimes, which indeed 
are often the exercise of the most simple instincts, un- 
controlled by knowledge, which is indispensable to ex- 
emplify their influence over social life. ‘‘Ignorance is 
thus the greatest enemy of morality.” 

It is highly proper that we regard with attention, 
not only the natural instincts and faculties which urge 
men to good actions, but also the pérversion of the same 
faculties, which instigate them to evil tendencies, The 
moral law appears founded upon the ‘ruth, that man is 
incited towards actions prejudicial to his soc‘al happi- 
ness; or why was the commandment ever given, that 
man should not err? If he was not so disposed, the 
ordinance would appear to be unnecessary. But the 
commands, **¢/ou shalt not kill,” ‘*thow shalt not steal,” 
‘*thou shalt not bear witness,” &c. plainly signify that 
men are so inclined; that they had committed deeds, 
which, exciting feelings of retaliation, led to warfare 


There is another view of this subject, which it is 
considered proper to give. Other animals, besides man, 
: 'exhibit many propensities of a similar character to those 
the want of education,” we call crimes in men, and which we might incline to 
The following extract from the report of the warden | jmitate or justify, by their acts. The moral law draws 

of the Eastern penitentiary, lately presented to this|the line between them, and intimates that man does 
House, exhibits the influence of the causes we have possess the power of resistance, or may arrive at it. 
referred to, in a most striking manner, ‘Too many of| We cannot close these observations, however, without 
the prisoners, indeed most of them, on first conviction, | referring to the moral law as exhibiting the most dis- 
sre either neglected youths, thrown into the world | tinct evidences that certain physical comforts are essen- 
without education and without friends—often the victims tialto morality. No where are the obligations for at- 
of bad masters—or ignorant men, the dupes of artful! tention to the temporal wants of the necessitous, in- 
knaves, who know how to elude detection.” sisted upon with more firmness, humanity and policy, 
**The deficiency of common school learning,is greater | than in that law; and we cannot think that it was de- 
than is generally supposed: of the 142 prisoners who signed in vain. An abundance of food, cleanliness, 
have been received from the commencement, only four | protection from oppression or injustice, and the right 
have been well educated, and only about six more who! of personal independence, are plainly indicated by the 
could read and write tolerably; and we rarely meet| moral law, which shows that mutual obligations bind 
' with a prisoner who has had attention paid to moral and | society together, and that injustice towards one portion 
religious instruction. The Eastern district that sends! must eventuate in repeated wrong.- If, then, at the same 
its prisoners to this penitentiary, comprises a population | time we exact the penalties of the moral law, (upon 
of about one million of inhabitants. During the 34 years’ which our common and statute laws are founded) for 
in which the law has been in operation, 126 persons | crimes it has enumerated, we do not afford the facilities 
have been'sent here for all offences of a higher charac-! of physical, moral, practical and intellectual instruc- 
i which the same law enjoins, to those whose only 


*Dr. Channing of Boston. inheritance is the possession of their faculties, and their 


+Rey. Robert Hall of Bristol, England. 


‘only means of subsistence dependent upon the exer- 
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cise of them—it must appear evident that society, as| pinessin this life. The arrangements of government, 
well as the criminal, has something to answer for. That | and of the laws, it is now conceded, influence, largely, 
proper attention to the physical, as well as the moral | the condition of the people; and we have, in so many 
cultivation of persons in tHe poorest condition, is con- | historical instances, witnessed the re-action of injustice 
sidered requisite to assist in relieving society from evils | and oppression, that it becomes manifest that all our 
and expense which strongly threaten it, appears from | interests are involved in preventing, controlling and 
the numerous, costly, and judicious arrangements al-{ amending abuses. In our country, where the princi- 
ready made, and preparing, by the various institutions | ples of law are designed to be administered with refe- 
in the city and county of Philadelphia. rence to the individual obligations and rights of each 
The committee will point to the great improvements | citizen in the state,it is a matter of the highest moment 
in penitentiary discipline, which already begin to exer- | that every exertion should be made, which it is in the 
cise a beneficial influence in the state; to the establish- | power of those who enact laws, to contrive, to over- 
ment of a House of Refuge for juvenile offenders, high- | come the evils which poverty, crime, misery, and dis- 
ly calculated for their instruction and amendment, and | ease engender in society. 
where punishment forms so slight a share of the dis-| That the physical condition affects the moral character, 
cipline; and to the new county prison erected with re- | there can be now no doubt, as well as of the reverse re- 
ference to solitary confinement, to contain those whose | action. It has been witnessed in European revolutions, 
condition we have described in the Arch street jail, the | that the ignorant and base have avenged their degra- 
cost of which is calculated at 220,000 dollars, and is | dationupon the wise and the virtuous, as well as upon 
designed to hold 430 prisoners; which number, it is| the despotic and the oppressor. We may observe, 
hoped, a modification of existing laws may diminish. that the expense incurred to modify evils, when they 
The committee cannot omit to mention the new | do occur, is always lessened by judicious anticipations. 
Alms-house, building upon the west bank of the Schuyl-| While the committee are prepared to propose a le- 
kill, in the midst of a farm of 180 acres, containing a | gislative enactment for an increased supply of provisions 
hospital for the sick, a children’s asylum, and various | and comforts, for the untried prisoners and debtors 
work shops. This immense poor house, which is design- | whom the safety of society, and the welfare of the state 
ed to accommodate three thousand persons should the | may require to be confined, and to place such persons 
demands of posterity require it, will possess separate | at least upon an equal position with the convicls, it 
dormitories for the individual inmates, and is estimated, | must also be arranged that the improvements suggest- 
when finished, to cost upwards of 550,000 dollars. | ed should not increase the disposition or facilities to 
Such vast preparations make us more sensible of the | misuse the public revenue, by encouraging idlenes and 
necessity of a system of general and useful education, | profligacy; for it is thought that, an improvement of 
to obviate the causes which so sensibly augment the | the diet of the prisoners by law, would largely aug- 
demands for relief with the rapid increase of our pop-| ment the amount of committals, so long as the magis- 
ulation. And here the committee can give another | trates have the power to send such a multitude of minor 
practical illustration of the advantages of instruction, | offenders to jail for their costs. 
which they witnessed at the admirably conducted insti- Unnecessary delays of justice, cause a real injury to 
tution of the deaf and dumb. No one who has seen | the prisoner; in some instances greater than the offence 
the intelligence and happiness which beams from the | he has committed against society. Some of our laws 
countenances of those deprived of hearing and of speech, | bear particularly hard against the industrious poor; ma- 
by the education of their other faculties, can doubt the | ny of them originated in the most illiberal, despotic, or 
influences which kindness, instruction and occupation, | profligate periods of Roman and English history, and 
exercise over our race. we may allege, that enactments made at the termina- 
Crimes do originate from the misery, the distresses, | tion of the civil wars of Great Britain, when political 
and the ignorance of the poor; tobe prevented, there | and religious dissentions had exasperated all parties in 
must be an improvement in their condition and informa- | the state, are not adapted to the present condition of so- 
tion. The very sight of the prisoners in the Arch- | ciety, nor to the institutions of this state.. Such are the 
street jail, gives an opinion of the operation of such | laws which affect the minor criminals, and the authori- 
causes. We fear that too frequently the combined in-| ty which magistrates exercise, in many instances, over 
fluences of ignorance and of want, have more effect | the unfortunate. The late act of Assembly which pro- 
in causing their offences, than the voluntary. desire to | vides for the appointment of Aldermen in the county of 
outrage the regulations of society. The farmer sees | Philadelphia, makes no alteration in the laws which re- 
among his cattle some who appear naturally prone to, gulate their actions; and even good magistrates cannot 
vicious practices, but, it is most certain, that the want | well administer bad laws. 
of suitable pasturage, and bad fences, soon teach the | The intemperate form so large a portion of the priso- 
most gentle to trespass. ners who are committed to the jail, that a remark upon 
It may be inquired whether ignorance of the laws is, | their condition naturally suggests itself. Intemperance 
in no instance, a justification upon equitable princi- | does not appear to be justly an aggravation of crime in 
ples’—for truth and justice should have the preference | all cases, but to resu/tin many from disease, misfortune, 
overa Roman proverb. The committee have sufficient | severe trials, and distress. The habit once contracted, 
evidence from their inquiries among the prisoners, that | becomes so firmly established, that aid beyond the vo- 
there is often an extreme ignorance, not only of the, lition of the diseased individual appears requisite for 
crime committed, and of its influence upon society, but | reformation; and instances have been known where 
of the time for which the sentence was passed, and the | confinement has been requested by those who felt their 
sum of costs, which, in many cases, was claimed as the | incapacity to resist the powerful instigations of the sto- 
only charge for sending the individual to prison. Igno-| mach. In some persons, this state of desire for intoxi- 
rance, in such instances, is a heavier charge tothe pub- | cating liquors, is so nearly allied to the temporary in- 
lic than a sufficient education, which would withdraw | sanity, that we scarcely know how to discriminate 
the individual very much from the operations of these | them; and when we recollect that eminent physicians 
oppressive acts, without referring to the absolute inte-| have declared ‘*the desire to drink strong liquors is 
rest which every state has in the intellectual and practi- | hereditary,” we are equally ata loss to distinguish the 
cal improvement of its citizens. line of voluntary and involuntary offence. In making 
It becomes the duty of the legislature to regard care- | this observation, we do not attempt to vindicate intem- 
fully those great principles of our being which, among'| perance; but rather hope that the knowledge of the 
all nations, and in every age, have actuated mankind; | fact we have mentioned, may cause the exercise of a 
and to investigate thie causes of action which regulate} moral restraint in those whose affection for their off- 
our natural character, and affect so materially our hap-| spring’ still maintains its natural and designed influence. 
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The committee consider one object very necessary 
to be stated, that whenever it is essential to restrain the 
liberty, there should always be afforded the means of 
industry to the prisoner. Ifa prisoner, who was inno- 
cent and poor, had credited to him the proceeds of his 
labour while in jail awaiting his trial, he would be less 
destitute when discharged, and both he and the public 
would reap the benefit of such a provision: if found 
guilty, the county would be advantaged, and the time 
of confinement before trial might be deducted from the 
term of the sentence. Those who were guilty would 
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credit of the country is the common property of the 
Union, it has endeavored, on all occasions, to sustain 
the reputation of the State Institutions, and to aid the 
State Governments in their efforts to attract the invest- 
ment of foreign capital. Of the seventeen millions of 
loans made by the State of Pennsylvania, nearly the 
whole is furnished from Europe. The loans of Onio 
and New York, are similarly situated; and at this mo- 
ment, the States of Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, and In- 
diana, are endeavoring, either by the direct responsi- 
bility of the State Governments, or through the agency 
of banking institutions, to procure the use of foreign 


not, itis thought, generally, object to work if able, be- 
cause, the oie to doso, might appear a presumptive | capital. At such a moment, a declaration by what is | 
evidence of guilt. ) presumed to be the highest financial authority in the 
The committee, in conclusion, believe, there are cau- | Union, that the Bank of the United States is an unsafe 
ses connected with the moral and physical deficiencies | depository of the public funds, and that this insecurity 
of a large body of the poer, and the ignorant, which will | arises mainly from its loans in the Western States, is 
require the assistance of general society to regulate. | calculated to destroy the confidence of European capi- 
There are others in the character of some of our laws, talists, and to impair the credit of the Western States, 
as well as in their mode of administration, affecting, dis- | and the Western Banks. As the common friend of the 
advantageously, the poorer portions of the community, | solvent State Institutions, and to a certain extent iden. 
which peculiarly expose them at all times to the influ- | tified with the general credit of the country, to the 
ences of epidemic disease,and unduly increase the num- | Bank of the United States it especially belongs to re- 
ber who tenant the jails. move so injurious an impression, and to bear a willing 
testimony to the ability and the punctuality of its fellow 
Norre—From the report of the county commissioners | citizens in the Western States; in the course of its con- 
for the year 1832, it appears that the amount charged to | nexion with whom, the Bank has met with few losses, 
the House of Correction, for the support, alone, of va- |.and who have uniformly displayed an honorable punc- 
grants and untried prisoners, was $14,900 31 tuality in their engagements. The desire to render 
To the debtors’ apartment, for the sup- them justice, induces the Committee to enter into some 
port of poor debtors, and the keeper’s details in regard to the debts of the Bank in the West- 
salary, 1,996 34 | ern States. The following exhibits the amount and dis- 
tribution of them, by the monthly statement of the first 
$16,896 65 | of January: 
To these sums are to be added various expensive con- 
tingencies. 


Totals. 
1,761,656,94 
4,135,067 97 
3,373, t54 81 
3,554,645 17 

640,981 72 


Loans. Bills of Exchange. 
Lexing’n, Ky. $ 916,230 40| 845,426 54 
Louisville, 2,165,656 49)1,969,411 48 
| Cincinnati, O. 2,850,821 92] 542,332 89 
Nashville, Ten.1,767,179 17 |1,787,466 00 


St. Louis, Mo, 566,36124| 74,620 48 
$8, 246,249 99|5,219,257 39|13,465 ,506 61 
| These loans have been made by Boards of Directors 
Western Depts. | selected in their several residences with great care, and 
In the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of | composed of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
the fifth December, 1832, he enumerates among the | neighbourhood. They act under a feeling of strong 
causes which made him anxious about the security of | and habitual responsibility, and they are required to 
the Bank as a depository of the public funds, ‘‘the great | make a semi-annual report of the situation of the debts 
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Report of the Bank of the United States, to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Represen- 
tatives—January 28, 1833. 


| 
Concluded from page 166. 


amount of the Bank’s transactions, especially in its | 


Western Branches;” and a special agent was sent to 
examine the operations of the Bank in the Western 
States, as being objects of particular uneasiness. 

This ill opinion of the western debts was unexpected, 
because in his report of the last year, the Secretary, in 
enumerating the merits of the Bank, was pleased to say: 
**T’o these may be added the knowledge the present 
Bank has acquired of the business and the wants of the 
various portions of this extensive country, which being 
the result of time and experience, is an advantage it must 
necessarily possess over any new institution.” In the 
course of this year, the debt in the Western States has 
been considerably diminished; and the judgment which 
has declared that the loans of last year were deserving 
of praise, it was presumed, would have exempted from 
censure the smaller loans of the present year. The ef- 
fect of such a declaration, not on the Bank, but upon 
the character and credit of the country generally, and 
more especially upon our western fellow citizens, is 
deeply to be regretted, since it may inflict upon them 
a lasting injury. 

The western country is blessed with a fertile soil, 
adapted to every variety of culture, and with an intelli- 
gent and industrious people, who need nothing except 
the assistance of pecuniary capital for the full develop- 
ment of their resources, Knowing this, the Bank has | 
willingly devoted a large share of its means to the use of | 
that part of the Union. Believing that the commercial | 


| 


in a form which cannot fail to secure to it a deliberate 
|examination. In regard to these debts, the returns 
| from the offices respectively, on the 1st of December 
last, contain the following certificates: 

‘*The undersigned hereby certify, that they have 
carefully examined in detail, the lists of suspended debt 
and real estate at this Office, and are of opinion that the 
classification of the debts—the estimated ‘probable loss’ 
of principal on each debt of the ‘doubtful and bad’ 
classes, throughout the lists, with the ‘estimated present 
value’ of the real estafe, are all correctly made, as 
therein stated. That the ‘explanatory remarks’ opposite 
| to each debt, give an abstract of the measures which 
| have been pursued within the last six months for its re- 

covery or security; and that the ‘recapitulation’ exhibits 
in the aggregate, (including the losses chargeable to the 
contingent fund,) all the losses at present known or 
apprehended on the inactive debt at this Office. And 
that of the active or current debts growing to maturity, 
dollars is considered ‘doubiful’ and upon 
which we apprehend there will be ultimately a proba- 
ble loss of dollars. 
, Cashier. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The latest returns, thus certified, of the losses at| ing to the Bank the triple security, of the personal 
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these several Offices of the above debt, are as follows. | responsibility of the shipper, the property .which he 


Lexington, $36,486 87 
Louisville, 7,734 38 
Cincinnati, 16,952 59 
Nashville, 7,744 25 
St. Louis, No loss 





—-—- — $68,918 09 | 
The proofs of the general security of this debt, are | 
confirmed by a single circumstance, which seems en- | 
tirely decisive; which is the actual payment of such a | 
portion of it as was required from the debtors. For 
example, on an average of ten months past, the local | 
loans in Kentucky, Ghio, Missouri and Tennessee, have 
actually been paid to the amount of $3,532,104 63, 
out ofa sum of $11,257,862 18. Thus the Bank had 
lent in Tennessee, at the Branch at Nashville, 
On the 12th of October, 1831, $3,137,870 93 | 
By Jan. 2d, 1833, it had been reduced to 1,640,071 20 | 














A diminution of $1,497,799 73 | 

At Louisville, on the 2d of February, | 
1832, the loans were $2,682,629 50 

On the 12th January, | 


1833, they were only 2,078,906 19 





603,723 31 
At Lexington, they 
were, on the 16th 


July, 1832, 1,353,530 66 
And, on the 12th Ja- | 
nuary, 1833, 773,865 37 | 


ee 


559,965 29 | 





At Cincinnati, on 19th 


January, 1832, 3,366,068 00 


On 10th January, 1833, 2,675,701 gu 


epteene °° Cede 
At St. Louis,on the 18th 


June, 1832, 737,763 09 
On the 7th January, 
1833, 557,212 69 | 








180,550 40 








Making an actual reduction of debt of $3,532,104 93 
Which is an actual diminution of about one-third of the 
original debt within an average time of ten months, 
which was reinvested for remittance in bills of ex- 
change. These comparisons are made from the high- 
est points at which the loans were within the course of 
fifteen months, so as to show the greatest reduction. 
The reduction of these same offices, calculating it 
from January,1832,to January, 1833,was $2,138,065 47, | 
while during the same period, the domestic bills had | 
increased $657,004 58, making an actual reduction of | 
investments of all kinds, amounting to $1,481,061 09, | 
or nearly a million and a half. 

In further illustration of the character of the western 
debts, the returns show that the total amount of do- | 
mestic bills of exchange, purchased at the western of- | 
fices, from the Ist of July, 1831, to the 31st of Decem- | 
ber, 1832, is 
On which the amount protested and 

unpaid is 
Of which the estimate of probable loss is 
But as some portion of this may be still running to ma- | 
turity, and its fate undecided, it should be remarked | 
that the whole of this estimated loss of $1,500, arose | 





13,863 36 





| exports; and again, the personal liability of the mer- 
| chant who receives it at the place of exportation. As 
jan illustration of this, the following statement of the 
, exchange operations of the Bank at Nashville, may fur- 
| nish an interesting example. 


1831, October, $366,512 63. Whenthe few bills re- 
maining out of drafts on shipments of the pre- 
vious crop, had not yet run to maturity. 

1833. December, $#1,062,U94 84. When the ship- 
ment gf the new crop had commenced, and the 
planters and ginners had begun to draw on their 
correspondents. 

1832. April, $2,759,754 93. Whenthe crop may be 
considered to have all been shipped and drawn 
upon, and of course the amount of bills at the 
highest point. 

1832. October, $503,234 90. When the bills drawn 
upon the shipments of the last crop had mostl 
matured, 

1833. Jan. 9th, $2,049,612 02. The shipments of the 
present crop having progressed to some extent, 
the amount of bills is naturally swelled in pro- 
portion. 

In respect to the ultimate security of the present debt 
in the western States, there is a case of a Branch actu- 
ally closed, from which some estimate may be collected 
for the future. In the year 1821, the Branch at Cin- 
cinnati was closed witha debt of $2,528,350 39. A 
large estimate of the probable losses was made.amount- 
ing to $851,000, but by judicious or fortunate manage- 
ment, this debt has been so secured by mortgage and 


judgments, and by compromising in real estate, that no 


loss is now anticipated. 

In confirmation of these statements, the committee 
add the report of the agent of the Government itself. 
In the month of November, 1832, the Secretary of the 
Treasury deputed Henry Toland, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to make an examination of the state of the Bank, add- 
ing—‘* You are requested to direct your attention par- 


| ticularly to the state of the debt due to the western 


Branches, and from persons in the western country 
generally, and in ascertaining its amount, to inquire 
what amount of the domestic bills of exchange is due 
in the western country, and generally how the western 
debt is secured.” 

Mr. Toland was eminently qualified for this task, as 
being a man of business, familiar with the operations of 
the Bank of which he was formerly a Director, and 
long engaged in trade with the western country. His 


report concludes with the follow'ng emphatic language. 


“Placing reliance on the Cashiers of the different Of- 
fices, and the respectable gentlemen composing their 
different directions, and comparing the amount of busi- 
ness and profits, and adding thereto my own know- 
ledge of the general business of the western country, I 


do not hesitate to say that I consider the debt ina safe 
and wholesome state, and thata greater amount of loss 
$16,397,094 93 | need not be apprehended from it, than from a similar 


mass distributed in the cities of the Atlantic frontier.” 
In this opinion of Mr. Toland, the committee from 


1,500 00 | their own experience and observation, entirely concur. 


THE SAFETY OF THE PUBLIC DEPOSITYS. 
The security of the public deposites may perhaps be 


out of the purchases during the year ending on the ist | inferred from the explanations already given, but it 


July, 1832,— 

Which amounted to 

On which the total amount protested 
and remaining unpaid, is only 

The total losses only 1,500 00 
The cause of a loss so little proportioned to the 

amount of the investment is to be found in the fact, 

that the exchange transactions of the western states, 

grow out of the actual business, the actual shipments 


may not be superfluous to suggest some considerations 
$10,137,722 22 | which may relieve all solicitude on that subject. 


1st. From the establishment of the Bank to the pre- 


13,863 36 | sent day it has been the depository of about 440,000,000 
of dollars of public revenue. , The safety with which 
they have been kept and transferred throughout the 
United States is attested by all the Secretaries of the 


Treasury. By Mr. Crawford, who onthe 4th of De- 


cember 1818, in a reply to an inquiry from a committee 


of the produce to the place of its exportation, furnish- | of Congress, says, ‘In reply to the speci‘%c inquiry 
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which you make I have the honor to state that the Bank The claims against the Bank, are 
has correctly discharged the duties of Commissioners of! Its Notes in circulation, $17,459,571 79 
Loans and Agents for the payments of military pen-} The Deposites, publicand private, 13,547,517 95 
sions as faras it has been required by law. It has} The Debt to the holders of the fund- 
promptly transmitted the public money wherever and | ed debt, of the United States, for prin- 
whenever it has been required to perform that service. { cipal and interest, 
It is presumed that the facilities expected from it inthe | The unclaimed Dividends, 
collection of duties have beeir furnished as no informa- 
tion has been received at the Department, that such Amounting to $37,807,322 74 
facilities have been withheld.” EE 
By Mr. Rush, who in his report of the 13th of De- Its resources are: 
cember 1828, says Specie, 
‘*in faithful obedience to the conditions of its charter,! Notes of State Banks, $2,291,655 04 
and aided by its Branches, it has afforded the necessary! Balancesdue by State 
facilities for transferring the public moneys from place Banks, 1,596,252 08 
tu place, concentrating them at the place required. In | —— $3,887,907 12 
this manner all payments on account of the public debt, Funds in Europe, and Foreign Bills 
whether for interest or principal; all on account of pen- | of Exchange, 
sions; all for the civil list; for the army, for the navy, Real Estate, ° 
or whatever other purpose wanted in any part of the Debts due by individuals, viz: 
Union, have been perpetually met. The bank is also} On Notes discounted, $43,626,870 $2 
the depository with its Branches, for the public moneys! On domestic bills of 
from whatever sources of revenue received, aiding too} Exchange, 18,069,043 25 
in their collection, thereby giving safety to the keeping, a 61,695,913 57 
as well as promptitude, and certainty tothe disburse- Mortgages, &c, 103,330 75 
ment of the public treasure,” ae Foe 
“It receives the paper of the State Banks paid on | Making 80,865,465 99 
public account in the interior, as well as elsewhere, and| | From which deduct the claims as 
by placing it to the credit of the United States as cash, | above, 37,807,322 74 
renders it available wherever the public service may ; ae 
require.” And there remains an excess of $43,058,143 25 
By Mr. Ingham, who in a published letter declares of | | This sum of $43,058,143 25, forms a guarantee to 
the Bank, that, ‘it enables the Government to transmit | the holders of the notes, of the Bank, and to its depos- 
its funds from one extremity of the Union to another | itors, over and above the whole amount of their claims. 
without cost, without risk, without pressure upon the | Itis applicable in the first instance, and before one 
section from which they are withdrawn, and with a dis- | dollar of it can be appropriated in any other way, to 
patch which is more like magic than reality.” the payment of any deficiency which might, by possi- 
And the present Secretary of the Treasury in his re- | bility, arise from the thirty-seven millions first destined 


6,723,703 16 
76,529 84 


$8,951,847 60 


3,190,225 43 
3,036,241 52 


port of the 5th of December 1831, remarks, ,“It must | for the payment of notes and deposites. The whole of 


be admitted however, that the good management of the | 
present Bank, the accommodation it has given to the | 
Government, and the practical benefits it has rendered | 
the community, whether it may or may not have accom- | 
plished all that was expected from it, and the advan- | 
tages of its present condition, are circumstances in its | 
favor entitled to great weight, and give it strong: 
claims upon the consideration of Congress in any | 
future legislation on the subject.”” Moreover in his | 
report to Congress at its present session he de- 
clares that no loss had ever been sustained by the | 
Government on its deposites with the Bank of the | 
United States. 


The simple facts thus emphatically vouched, that out | 
of four bundred and forty millions of Government De- | 
posites taken in all kinds of Bank paper, and in all | 
parts of the United States, during a period of sixteen 
years not one dollar of loss has been sustained—that 
during that whole period it has faithfully performed al} 
its duties to the Government, and never on any occasion 
failed to meet its engagements, may be accepted as pre- 
sumptions in favor of its solvency. 


2d. The general situation of the Bank may afford 
similarassurances. ‘The Bank has a capital of 35 mil- 
lions al) paid—it has more than one fourth of that cap- 
ital actually in goldand silver in its vaults—it has due to 
it from individuals in the United States upwards of 60 
millions of debts, and a balance exceeding three millions 
in Europe—it has real estate which is estimated at three 
millions of dollars—and in the opinion of the committee 
there never was any period since its establishment, 
when it was in a more prosperous condition than at the 
present moment, 

This will be seen in further detail by the following 
condensed table from the monthly statement of the sit- 
uation of the Bank, and its Offices and agencies, on ttie 
first of January 1833: 


it must be absolutely lost before there can be a question 
whether the holders of the notes of the Bank, and 
public and private depositors, are in danger of sustaining 
any loss. After these claimants are satisfied, and not un- 
til then, the stockholders who own itsthirty-five millions 
of capital, may divide the balance amongst them, 

They, therefore, conclude this part of the subject, 
by expressing their entire conviction of the accuracy 
of the opinion expressed by Mr. Toland, the confiden- 
tial agent of the Government, who says: ‘*Thus far I 
consider my report, as complying with that part of your 
letter directing the investigation, so as to ascertain the 
security of the public money, and the solvency of the 
Bank, neither of which can, in my opinion, admit of a 
doubt.” 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) MATTHEW L, BEVAN, 
- Chairman, 


From the Commercial Herald. 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Situated at the confluence of the rivers Delaware and 
Lehigh, in the rich Kittatinny Valley, in the midst of 
one of the most fertile graingrowing districts of our 
country, bids fair to be one of the largest inland towns 
of our State, Its increase has been singularly regular 
and progressive, prior to the completion of the great 
works of internal improvement, which centre there. In 
1810, her population was about 1,650; 1820, do. 2,450; 
1830, do. 3,700--showing a regular increase at the rate 
of 50 per cent. for each ten years. 

Easton is the centre of the great grain trade of that 
part of the valley, in which it is situated, which spreads 
through Lehigh and Northampton counties, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Warren and Sussex counties, in New Jersey. 
There are eighteen mills within three miles of the court 
house, several of which are in the borough; and they 
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make the place, perhaps, the best grain market in| money by their labor have made the greatest progress in 
America. It is estimated that, besides the amount of | éheir sludies. ‘This we can well conceive, on reflection, 
corn shipped whole, and of rye and corn manufactured | to be the case. Industry in study, is evinced by indus- 
into whiskey, there are in and about 200,000 barrels of | try in labor. 

wheat and rye flour, and corn meal, sent to market, per There are 5 churches erected in Easton—a German 
annum, from Easton. There are several oil mills in ope- | Reformed, a Lutheran, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, 
ration, Which manufacture large quantities of flaxseed | and a Methodist Episcopal church; in the two former, 
into oil—not less than four within the borough limits. | there is preaching in the German and English languages; 
Besides a considerable business carried on in the pur- | and in the rest, in the English language only. 

chase and sale of lumber, there are three saw mills in} There are 2 banks—one a branch of the Bank of 
the borough, generally engaged in cutting stuff to or- | Pennsylvania, the other the Easton Bank, the stock of 
der. which is selling at $65, for $35 paid. A bridge connects 

The Bushkill Creek has heretofere furnished the | the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania with each 
principal site, for the millsof this place. But recently, | other, at this place, which cost about $65,000, and the 
the water power has been much increased by the works | stock of which (amounting only to about $30,000) is 
of the Lehigh Company, who, by means of their dam | now selling at $240, for $100 paid. The Lehigh is cross- 
and canal, have twenty-one feet of fail of the river Le- ed by afree chain bridge, south of the borough. There 
high, at south Easton, on the Lehigh basin, with power | is also a fire insurance company, on the principle of mu- 
to drive from 10 to 20 large factories and mills, only | tual assurance, in which property to neavly the value of 
one of which has yet been occupied. a million of dollars is insured. 

Since 1830, the population of the place hasincreased | Easton is remarkable for its salubrity. ° The scenery 
much beyond its ordinary rate, which may be fairly at- | in its vicinity is romantic and picturesque. Immediate- 
tributed to the increased business, which the concentra- ly below the town the Delaware cuts its way through 
tion at that place of the Lehigh canal, the Delaware | the Lehigh Mountain, as it is here called, which is the 
canal, and the Morris canal, has occasioned. Easton has | continuation of the Blue Ridge of Virginia, and the 
a canal navigation te Mauch Chunk, and also to New |-South Mountain of York, Franklin and Cumberland 
York, by the Morris canal, and to Philadelphia, by the | counties, and the Conewaga Hills of Lancaster and 
Delaware canal. | Dauphin. This Ridge extends the whole length of the 

The distance by land to New York, is about seventy | Valley and forms its southern boundary, crossing the 
miles. By the Morris canal, it is upwards of ninety | Hudson at the Highlands, and the Potomac at Harper’s 
miles to Newark, whence it is about twenty miles by | Ferry. It must not be confounded with the “Blue 
water to New York. The mail route to Philadelphia is | Mountain,’”’ which is the northern boundary of the Val- 
fifty-six miles. By the canal it is sixty miles to Bristol, | ley, and crosses the Susquehanna at Fort Hunter, above 
and thence twenty miles by tide water to Philadelphia. | Harrisburg; the Schuylkill at Hamburg; the Lehigh 

Two mail stages arrive and depart daily, to and from | and Delaware at the Water Gaps, and is properly 
Philadelphia—one via New Brunswick, and one via | called the Kittatinny, whence the valley is named. 
Morristown. There is a daily line to Berwick via| The Gaps of the Lehigh and Delaware are each about 
Mauch Chunk—one to Wilkesbarre, and one to Mount | 22 miles from Easton. The latter has become classic 
Pleasant, intersecting the New York and Owego line to | ground, for Smith has described it with his pen, and 
Buffalo. | Doughty, Durand and Grunewald with their pencils. 

There are the following Lines arriving and departing | Those who haye viewed both say it is a much more 
thrice a week: | sublime and grand scene than Harper’s Ferry, immor- 

To Reading, Lancaster, and Harrisburg. | talized by Jefferson. 

To Milford, Pa. via the Dela@ware Water Gap, and} The Wind Gap, situated about midway between the 
Stroudsburg. | two Water Gaps, is a singular passage through the Blue 

To Newton, N. J. Goshen and Newburg, N. Y. | Mountain, almost on a level with the country on either 

The society of Easton is good—its morals as correct as | side, and without any stream of water passing through 
any other place of its size in the State. It hasa library, | it. Some of the wise ones suppose that the Delaware 
founded in 1811, containing nearly 3,000 volumes, and | once wended its way along the northern side of the 
an excellent mineralogical cabinet. It is one of the | Kittatinny Mountain to this Gap, and there passed 
most interesting mineralogical localities in the Union. | through, until in some convulsion of nature, the Water 
There is also an academy, a classical school, several | Gap was opened, and through which her floods have 
English male and female schools; and, within the last | since continued to roll. 
twelve months, the Lafayette College, uniting manual —— 
and agricultural labour with the usual course of colle- PIRATES IN 1699 
giate studies, has gone into operation, with every pros- ag a ; 
pect of success. The Board of Trusteeshave rented| The Correspondence below has been sent to us with 
a farm of about 60 acres, adjoining the borough, as a : lie following note. 
temporary location, and intend the coming season to | 
erect a college edifice. There are between 50 and 60 | 
students now in the institution, which is as great a num- 
ber as the present buildings will hold. ‘The President 
and Professors are understood to be gentleme. eminent- 
ly qualified to fill those stations, and the scholars are | Possibly be of interest to you. I extract them from a 
making great proficiency, One of the advantages which | volume entitled ‘Familiar Letters which passed between 


this institution offers to students is, that they can enter | abraham Hill Esq. and several eminent and ingenious 


in any stage, and graduate in any or all the branches | aoa 
usually taught in colleges and universities; and the | persons of the last century,’ which volume was pub- 
friends of primary schools will learn with pleasure, that | lished in London in 1767. Mr. Hill was Dr. Tillotson’s 
cee ine wien a — of instruc- | Comptroller while Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The 
en eee ee ees er | art utterly destitute of interest.” 
which, on due examination, they receive diplomas ao) letters are for the most part utterly desti . 
certificates. " 


_ Another fact which may at first blush, seem singular! From Wm. Blathwayt Esq. to Abraham Hill. 
in this institution, in which the scholars labor three hours Diexen, Aug. 21, 1699. 


per day, and the amount of their earning is carried to | ; : ; ‘ohiveell wht 
their credit, is, that the scholars who have earned the most\ Sir, —These few lines are intended for yourself which 











Philadelphia, March 18, 1833. 


“‘Dear Sir,—As the following letters relate in some 
measure to Philadelphia in the olden time, they may 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUSQUEHANNAH COUNTY. [Manew 


you will pardon. Mr. Popple writes me word that upon | thence it passes through Greatbend, a handsome vil- 
grievous complaints that have been made against /’en- | lage with good farms, and other establishments of taste 
silvania, in respect of the pirates &c. the Board has | in its vicinity, owned by Judge Thompson, ’Squire Cat- 
made a representation: that Mr. Pen, being now going | lin, Dubois, and other enterprising men—some of 
thither, should be ordered to displace his lieutenant. | whom built a superior bridge over the river at that 
governor, attorney general, justice of the peace, and| place. The Newburg turnpike from Ithaca and Qwe- 
other officers: and then in all likelihood, all would be | go, passes there. The river then passes north-west in- 
well. to New York state, by the way of Binghamton, at Che- 

Now can it be thought that this matter of piracy so | nango point, and thence to Owego, both large and im- 
injurious to the East India Company, will not be brought | proving villages of taste and much trade, where there 
into parliament, and our board asked what we have done | are also bridges over said river, for roads through this 
init? Then the answer aforementioned must be given. | county; from thence the river passes in a south-west 
Can that give satisfaction? and will not every governor | direction into Pennsylvania, near to Athens; and from 
be willing enough to be turned out, when he has made | thence south 18 miles to Meansville or Towanda, both 
his fortune by these pirates? Should not these people | large towns of business in Bradford county; from thence 
be sent for, as the greatest criminals, into England, and | it passes via Tunkhannock, Luzerne county, Pittston, 
dispositions taken on that head against them? Should | Wilkesbarre, &c. At Pittston near the termination of 
not Quarr (whom I know not) be commended and re- the Harrisburg canal, is much coal land owned by A. 
warded? Will not something of this kind be for the honor | Almond and others. ; 


and safety of our board? This is left to your considera-| $usquehanna county is further watered with Saltlick 
tion, and will become before you again, upon some far- | creek, Snake creck, Choconut, Appolacan, Wyalus- 
ther complaints transmitted by the secretaries of state to | ing, Meshopen, Martin’s creek, Tunkhannock and 
the king. | branches of Lackawanna. Those superior streams 
We shall certainly have Mr. Stepney with us this win- | heading in the county, are caused by many springs in- 
ter. Iam ke. | terspersed, and lakes of pure water, delightful to view 
WILLIAM BLATHWAYT. and productive of health—affording fish, water pow- 

-_ | ers, and sand for making glass, &c. The lakes cover 

severally, from one to nine hundred acres—one of them 
August 22, 1699. | is called Lathrop’s—where Asa Lathrop, deceased, set- 

Sir,—I am favoured with yours and next that of your tled when the county was a wilderness; his children 
welfare, I rejoice at the news that we may hope for Mr. | possess valuable mills there—another is called Silver- 
Stepney this winter; his presence set forward our pro- | lake, the handsome residence of Dr. R.H. Rose, former- 
ceedings much, We are now only Mr. Pollexfen, Mr. ly, I believe, of Chester county, Pa. a scientific citizen, 
Lock and myself. Sir Philip Meadows will return next | of enterprise in promoting the settlement and improve- 
week. Before he went out of town, we laid before the | ment of the county. He came to this county when it 
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From Abraham Hill to ‘Wm. Blathwayt, Esq. 
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J.ord Justices several representations; but we have re- 
ceived no orders from the council as yet, nor can, till | 
their day of sitting. What is now determined, I know 
not yet; but I believe the pirates in Pensylvania and | 
the Jerseys will be sent for hither. Some tried at Rhode | 
Island have been cleared; but the chiefest of them will 
be from New England. We have not heard from the ear! | 
of Bellamont how he treats with Captain Kidd; but | 





was a wilderness, and through his exertions, aided by 
J. and D. Post, and other energetic settlers, there are 
now six turnpikes in and through the county in various 
directions. A rail-road, which is commenced, from the 
Ithaca and Owego rail-road, nearly finished—to the 


| Lackawanna coal mines, at Carbondale and Center. 


ville, &c, to New York—and a turnpike-road from the 
Abington and Great-bend turnpike, in Luzerne county, 


there are several letters from other hands with various | t© the vallies of Wyalusing, and Choconut or Appola- 
reports; one mentions Kidd to be very rich, but that it can, through the county to the state line towards Owe- 
was by taking a pirate; however it cannot be long be- | 8% N. ¥. a more level route than the other turnpikes. 
fore we know the whole with certainty. Iam &c.| We have many other roads, but the most important, 

ABRAHAM HILL. is the state road of several hundred miles west, from 
| the Delaware river, Wayne county, Pa, to Erie. This 
DESCRIPTION OF SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. | road passes through Jackson, Gibson, Harford, Brook- 
‘lyn, Springville, Four Corners, Allburn, and Rush— 


Extract of a letter to a gentlemanin this city from his | handsome towns of good buildings and improved farms; 


Friend in Susquehanna county. ‘it passes also through thousands of acres of first rate 
This county is bounded west by Bradford, south by | land in this county, belonging to T. P. Cope, of Phila- 
Luzerne, east by Wayne counties, and north by New _ delphia,on branches of the Wyalusing near to Lathrop’s 
York state. Its length from east to west is 35 miles, | mills—these lands will admit of many new and agreea- 
and breadth, north and south is 25 miles. Containing | ble farms. 
at the last census 16,777 inhabitants—-increase during | ‘The same may be said of other lands of like quality 
10 years, nearly 70 percent. ‘The North branch of the in this county, near said road and distant therefrom, be- 
Susquehanna river passes into its north-east corner at | longing to the heirs of H. Drinker, Dr. R. H. Rose, 


Harmony, an improving place of much lumbering; ** Silver Lake;” C. Carmalt, ‘ Friendsyville;”’ S. Milli- 
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gan, ‘ Ellersloe””—also, J. Lea, Preston & Bunker, S. | ration—farmers commence feeding with hay in De- 
B. Wallace, T. W. Morris, &c. of Philadelphia; Browne, | cember, and turn their creatures out to pasture in the 
&c. N. Y.;in the care of Judge Thompson,Putnam Cat- | spring about the time they do thereaway—at the com- 
lin, &c. “ Great-bend;” Wm. Ward, ‘‘New Milford;” | mencement of winter, the snow generally falls from 
Wm. Jessup, J. Biddle, J. Raynsford, &c. ‘‘Montrose,”’ | one to two feet deep, and continues to cover the ground, 
W. D. Cope, Geo. Walker, ‘ Woodbourne,”’ and oth- | until the breaking up of the spring—thus preserving the 
ers, at three dollars per acre, more or less according to | | Toots of grain and grass from severe frosts, and exempt- 
quality, pay, and situation; and improved farms from | ing us from-deep mud in the roads and about our dwel- 
tento twenty dollars peracre. The said road passes | lings, affording an opportunity for sleighing, taking our 
on west, through Meansville, Bradford; Wellboro, Tio- | produce to market, &c, When the snow passes away in 
ga; Coudersport, Potter; Smethport, M’Kean; Warren, | the spring, vegetation soon revives and affords early 
Warren counties, and to Waterford, Erie—branching to | pasture. The soil is well adapted to grazing, raising 
this and many other places of importance in this and | cattle, and other agricultural purposes, being compos- 
New York state—through many thousands of acres be- ) ed of about 68 per cent silica, 7.7 per cent alumine, 1 
longing to the estates of Le Ray, De Chaumont, J. Lea, | | per cent carbonate of lime, 7 per cent oxide of iron, 
T. Cadwallader, B. Morris, Bingham, &c. worth the | 9 percent vegetable and animal matter,&c. The subsoil is 
attention of those of the old counties who do not own | | of nearly the same nature, retaining the moisture and 
houses and farms, and could pay from one hundred to | manure from sinking below the surface and mould of 
three thousand dollars for a farm of 100 acres, Land-! the soil. The more this land is properly cultivated, 
holders, agents, and settlers, with the assistance of the even without manure, the better it becomes—and if it 
state, should improve said state road, | is not worked, the longer it remains exposed to the sun, 
The county town of Susquehanna is Montrose, 29 | 2ir, heat, and cold, the better it becomes; also, the sub- 
miles south-east of Owego, 20 miles south of Bingham- | 5°, or hard pan, makes a good manure, 
ton and Great-bend, 30 miles east of Meansville, and 19 | The first crop of wheat after clearing is mostly from 15 
miles north of Tunkhannock; 142 miles from N, York, | to 30 bushels per acre, the land then remains in grass 
166 miles north-west of Philadelphia, and the same dis- say ten years, affording, pasture and sometimes two 
tance from Harrisburg. It contains 70 houses and 500 tons of hay per acre; and when ploughed and prepared, 
inhabitants, with a court house, fire proof offices, acade- | is good for all kinds of vegetables. As this is a country 
my, banking house. There are three large meeting | for raising cattle, sheep, aid horses, making butter, 
houses,with a sounding bell; two printing offices,each is- | &c. the farmers do not raise more grain than for home 
suing weekly, an interesting paper; four taverms; seven | use. 1am just informed by Dr. Rose’s agent, that he 
stores, &c. has 7000 sheep on Silver Lake farm, and others in the 
Dundaff is another large village 24 miles east from | county, and I suppose he never had 2G killed by 
Montrose, and 64 miles north-west from Carbondale | wolves. 
coal mines. It contains stores, taverns, shops, neat | Buildings.—Owing to the plenty and consequent 
houses, and a glass factory in complete operation, built | cheapness of timber, the buildings are mostly frame, sub- 
and conducted by Gould, Phinney and others, who have | sequent to the first shanties, and log houses. These 
promoted the improvement of the county. Peter Gra- | when finished and painted, as many are, make com- 
ham of Philadelphia, owns a superior farm adjoining | fortable and neat buildings, cider-houses, wood- 
said village, with extensive and elegant buildings. He | houses, &c. 











keeps thereon, several hundred merino sheep, and ma- Orchards. —There are many in good bearing of choice 
ny cattle. There are many other thriving villages in fruit, and scarcely a farm without one coming on—bit- 
the county, | ter rot in the apples and peaches is not known here as 


Timber consists of sugar maple, (producing hundreds | jin the old counties tothe south. Cider is plenty and is 
of tons of sugar, and would thousands, if the people | | becoming an article of trade,as the canals and rail-roads 
would make it,) beach, pine, chesnut, hemlock, wild | advance, opening markets and ways: to transport at a 
cherry, oak, hickory, &c, small expense our produce to market; (perhaps at no 

Minerals are not yet discovered to be extensive, | more expense when completed,to our cities, than com- 
though it is believed there is stone coal in the east of | mon land carriage 20 or 30 miles, ) thus bringing us as it 
the county, nearly adjoining the valley of Lackawanna, | Were, within that distance of our seaports. 
abounding with millions of tons of that delighftul fuel, | ‘These are some of the advantages of our county 
which many of us burn 30 miles off, in preference to ‘about Montrose, Silver Lake, Friendsville, Great-bend, 
the best of wood, that costs nothing except cutting and |New Medford, Harmony, Harford, Herrick, Dundaff, 
hauling. We have gray limestone in various places, | Brooklynn, Choconut, Gibson, Jackson, Clifford, 
and a number of salt springs. Some salt has been made, | Woodbourne, Springville, Auburn, Rush, &c., and at 
and an act of incorporation obtained by a number of en- | almost all said places, there is a store, shop, meeting- 
terprizing men to extend their works, on waters of the | house, post office, &c. 

Wyalusing—-it is to be hoped, to the profit of them- A law is just obtained in New York state, to make a 
selves and county, canal from their western canal near Utica, via Clinton, 

Climate—The heat of the summers is much the same Hanover, Madison, Hamilton, Sherbourn, Norwich, 
as in the latitude of Philadelphia, but not of so long du- | Oxford and Greene, to Binghamton, along the Che- 
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nango river to its mouth, on the Susquehanna river! called, so often produced by intemperance and drunk- 
20 miles north. These are large, rich and handsome | enness, destroying the peace and happiness of other 
towns of much trade, soon to be connected with our | portions of the union, at least too many of them. Nearly 
county by said communications; it is believed this will | all our respectable men are members of temperance so- 
in a few years vie with almost any county of the state. | cieties, embracing all our professions of religion, which 





















































































































































Our land in some places is stony and hilly, as our| Te, as near as I can recollect, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
turnpikes show that were Jaid out whilst our county lians, Methodists, Catholics, Universalists, Baptists, and 
was a wilderness, across the hills and valleys without | FF iends, harmonizing together in so righteous a cause, 


much winding them—whereby numbers of the many 
passing through our county in seven lines of stages 
the poorest farms, have reported of us unfavourably. 


I have seen 30 bushels of wheat per acre on some 
of our steepest hills, without the application of manure, 
and our county is not too stony generally for fencing, 
buildings, and flagging our town pavements and about 
our dwellings. 


This county is improving to the delight of settlers— 
some of whom would not exchange their homes and 
neat farms, which cost them only from one to four thou- 
sand dollars, for farms and homes that would cost them, 
in some of the old counties, five times as much, 


A number of the landholders of this county have dis- 
played humanity and patriotism with others at a dis- 
tance ; acting agreeably to the advices of their agents 
and best friends, who knew the distresses of the first 
settlers ofa wilderness better than themselves, they have 
reduced the price of wild land to three dollars, less or 
more, according to pay, quality and situation, and in 
many instances have reduced the amount of old con- 
tracts, from five or ten dollars down to a price the set- 
tlers are encouraged to pay; or sell to those that can 
pay; better farmers than themselves, but not as good 
pioneers in clearing land for the reception of those that 
can pay them for their improvements, or betterments, 
as they are called, and the landholder for his soil. This 
county is prepared to receive persons of some capital 
to purchase and further improve many farms of the 
first settlers, who are not much of farmers, but expert 
axemen in clearing land—the first crop mostly pays for 
clearing, if the farmers hire it done. Persons have 
come here with virtuous industry, without much pro- 
perty, to the blessing of themselves and county—they 
entered the wilderness, cutting roads before them, and 








that they seldom differ about religion. 


I desire not to offend any by the mentioning names 
to show of whom farms may be had in this county, 
and who been useful in improving it. No doubt post paid 
letters of inquiries to any of the named, at their places 
of abode as ‘‘mentioned,” will be replied to with civili- 
ty, informing particulars as to farms, whether wild land 
or improved. 


In addition to the Academy at Montrose, country 
schools are numerous; there is also a boarding school 
for boys, on very moderate terms, intended to be open- 
ed on the Choconut, in the vicinity of Silver Lake and 
Friendsville, near to Caleb Carmaks superior mansion, 
the ensuing season by John Mann, late of Chester coun- 
ty. 

There is another boarding school in this county for 
young ladies at the Greatbend, in a large, commodious 
and neat building, belonging to Putnam Catlin, Esq. 
delightfully situated on the Susquehanna River, under 
the care of his son James Catlin, and well qualified 
teachers—he is brother of the Artist, George Catlin, 
whose interesting letters from the far west, were recent- 
ly published in many of the papers, describing the In- 
dians he was with, whilst taking the likenesses of many 
of their chiefs. He is now at his father’s, ‘“Great-bend,”’ 
where hundreds of their friends and strangers are call- 
ing to see his paintings and costumes of those natives 
of the wilderness. Ashe returned from them, near the 
base of the Rocky mountain, he guided his skiff with 
two other men, 2000 miles down the Missouri, &c. 
May the exhibiting of his paintings through the Union 
incite the people and government with an increased dis- 
position of humanity towards the Indians, not only to 
guard their rights, but promote their civilization witha 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. As the said teach- 
er and artist were born in our county, I deem it not 


built shanties and log houses for their families, clearing | improper thus to mention them, as indeed I might also, 
land &c.; some of whom are rich with comfortable es-| our editors and many others of talent and information, 


tablishments and money at interest; and if others are|to encourage emigration to these northern counties of 
poor by losses and other afflictions, with only the means | Pennsylvania. 


of living, educating their children, with hearts to feed | 
the hungry with what they had to spare—they and | 


MILITIA SYSTEM, 


. . . | 
their posterity, with the more prosperous first settlers, | Report of the Committee on the Militia System, to 


are such as should be respected as the nobility of the | 
county; they have had many hardships to encounter, | 
but have so prospered as to possess the necessaries 
of life, and there are very few counties of the state that 
make a more interesting appearance; thus it has been 
observed by strangers attending our courts, town-meet- | 
ings, and religious assemblies. 

The cause of, temperance is nobly spreading through 
our towns, so that at times our courts have no business 
of criminal cases, assault, and but few civil actions, so 





whom was referred that part of the Governor’s Mes- 
sage on the subject of the militia, together with the 
resolution of the 13th December, 1833, and various 
petitions.—Mr. Lardner, Chairman. Read in the 
House of Representatives, March 12, 1833. 


That having given to the subject of a thorough re- 


vision of the laws for the regulation of the militia sys- 
tem, that attention which the source whence it emanates 
so particularly demands, they offer it as the result of 
their deliberations, that. no measures could be adopted, 
that would to any effectual extent, advance the disci- 
plining or the arming of the militia, unless by the appro- 
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priation of much time and large sums of money; that 

the public good does not require the exaction of more 

time from citizens now liable to the performance of mi- 

litia duty, nor that greater expense should be incur- 

red by the state; and in short, that all the laws hitherto 

enacted on this subject, have failed in the attainment 

of the contemplated object. It cannot be said, that 

the militia of this commonwealth are at the present day, 

nearer to the attainment of sucha state of discipline 

as could alone render it efficient in actual war, than 

when the first steps were taken, and the first laws pass- 

ed, to accomplish what has heretofore been considered 
of such great importance. On the contrary, they be- 
lieve, that it has become less efficient, and the annual 
rousters and trainings a fruitful source of evil. Your 
committee are far from imputing this failure to any want 
of attention or intelligence, on the part of those on 
whom devolved the duty of maturing and regulating the 
militia system; nor is it to be attributed to any absence 
of that patriotism and valor in the citizens of Pennsy]l- 
vania, so often displayed by their sires, in many a well 
fought field. Should occasion require, they would 
again be found ready and able, with devoted courage, 
to bear down all opposition from the regular troops of 
anenemy. It must be attributed to their unwillingness 
to withdraw their time from the occupations and pur- 
suits of business; to their distaste to the life of a soldier 
in time of peace; and above all,. to the fact, that the 
proud spirit of freemen cannot be broken down, into 
the machinery which constitutes the cfficiency of a reg- 
ular army. 








performance of militia duty, are for the most part,those 
whose time and industry are, of all others, most pre- 
cious to themselves, and most valuable to the commu- 
nity. Itistothemthe commonwealth must lcok for 
support and defence, in the hour of danger and of 
need; and the imposing on them, as an unavoidable 
tax, what has heretofore been merely a fine for the non- 
performance of a specified duty, would be unjust and 
unequal in operation. . 
The volunteers of this state now amount to more than 
thirty-six thousand men, associated fromthe impulse of 
patriotism and public spirit: they constitute a body of 
young men highly respectable, and of whom their na- 
tive state may justly feel proud; and dispersed, as they 
are, over different sections of the country, could be re- 
lied on to furnish from their ranks, intelligent and skil- 
ful officers, whenever an emergency may arise, render- 
ing it necessary to call out andarm the militia, By ex- 
isting laws they are required, whenever, in the opinion 
of the brigade inspector, they are not sufficiently nu- 
merous, or from other causes, they cannot be formed 
into an independent battalion, to be attached to, pa- 
raded and inspected with the militia, This is found to 
be a source of great inconvenience to them; it brings 
them under the command of officers not of their own 
choice, and with whom they cannotalways harmonize— 
rendering them liable to be paraded at inconvenient 
times and places, and participators in a great degree 
of the ridicule, frequently bestowed on the awkward 
and grotesque movements of the militia, properly so 
called. At the last session of the Legislature an act 


If so little good has been attained by the measures | was passed,exempting some corps from this unfavorable 


hitherto adopted towards arming and disciplining the | arrangement; and several petitions are now on the table 
militia, it may be inquired whether much evil has not | of the House, asking that this exemption may be ex- 
resulted. It may be taken as a point generally conced- tended. It is believed that the volunteers have strong 
ed, that no knowledge of the military art is or canbe | claims on the liberality of the state, and the committee 


acquired, during the limited time allotted to trainings; 
and it isa matter of notoriety, that the crowd of idle 
and disorderly spectators attracted by them in populous 
districts, is a serious evil; that the time lost or misspent 
is of immense value; and that the temptations to form 








recommend, that whatever modification may be made 
in militia law, a liberal and ample provision be made for 
their encouragement. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania directs, that “the 
freemen of the commonwealth shall be armed and dis- 


habits of idleness and dissipation are great and numer- | ciplined in its defence.” A literal and severe construc- 
ous. By the return of the Adjutant General for the | tion of this clause, would involve an enormous expense: 
year 1832, the enrolled militia amounted to 152,682 | the arming of all citizens of the state liable to militia 
men, exclusive of general and staff officers, and of | duty; the precautions necessary to preserve the arms in 
volunteers; and allowing that seventy-five cents per | a condition of usefulness, and prevent their misapplica- 
diem isa just estimate of the value of the time of each | tion and waste; the pay and subsistence required by 
able bodied citizen thus occupied, it results that the | such a body of men, kept in the field a sufficient space 


sum of $229,023.00 is annually substracted from the 
active industry of the state. ‘To this may be added the 
sum of $21,562.43 paid out of the state treasury during 


of time requisite to bring them into a state of discipline, 
would create an expenditure little short of a state of 
actual war. It cannot be supposed that such a construc- 


the last year, for the expenses of the militia, and for | tion of the constitution was intended by the framers of 


courts martial, making the large amount of $250,585 45 
the annual cost of this unprofitable system. 

Several petitions have been presented to the Legis- 
lature during the present session, and referred to;your 
committee, praying that the annual trainings of the 
militia may be abolished, and that in lieu thereof a tax 
may be levied on those liable to the performance of 
militia‘\duty,to be appropriated to the purposes of edu- 
cation. On the 15th of December last, a resolution 
was adopted by this House, ‘instructing the committee 
on the militia system to inquire into the propriety of a 
law to prevent the mustering of the militia in time of 
peace, which has become a grievous tax on the time, 
industry, health, and morals of the people; an annual 
rate be levied on all persons liable to militia duty, to 
form a fund for the establishment of competent tutors,” 
&c. &c. The petitions and resolution indicate that the 
militia system is loosing ground, in the estimation both 
of the people and of the Legislature; and that their 
attention is now turned to a subject of much greater 
importance—the improvement of the intellectual and 
moral conditien of the rising generation. Neverthe- 
less, your committee would protest against the attain- 
ments of any object, however desirable, by. means of 
partial or unequal taxation. The persons liable to the 


| its or is required by the people, unless during war. 
| Nor is it necessary. 


In the midst of all the enjoyments 
of prosperity and profound peace, when there is no foe, 
foreign or domestic, to attack—the commonwealth 
needs no defence, other than may be found in the in- 
telligence and affections of its citizens, duly estimating, 
and coristitutionally exercising their invaluable privile- 
ges. ‘In time of peace to prepare for war,” is a good 
maxim; but “at all times to inculcate the principles and 
promote the arts of peace,” is better. The expense of 
means misapplied to promote the first object, would, if 
properly directed, do much to advance both; and from 
the enlightened and liberal principles which are prevail- 
ing, and from better estimates being now made than 
heretofore, of all the objects of human ambition, we 
may look forward with pleasing anticipations, to the 
more improved condition of human society, in all its 
relations; to the more rare occurrence and mitigated 
horrors of war, and to the multiplied embellishments 
and increased enjoyments of peace. 

In conclusion, the committee express their decided 
opinion, that the mustering and the training of the mili- 
tia, in time of peace, are not required for any useful 
purpose, and may with propriety be dispensed with, 
They accordingly submit the following resolution: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Resolved, That the committee on the militia system | 


be instructed to bring in a bill, to abolish the battalion 
and company trainings of the militia. 


Weight of Cattle fed in Chester county, and exposed | 
for sale in the Philadelphia market on Saturday last. 


j 
} 
1446 
' 


Twin Oxen fed by Emmor Seeds, 
1718 
3164 
John Gheen, 1126 
1136 
2262 
John Hickman’s Heifer, 418 
Joel Pennock, 1540 
1630 
1408 
1350 
1256 
1266 
Widow Moore & Sons, 1332 
1188 


1080 
11138 


Caleb Swayne, 
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CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
Tar Count.—Be the business what it may for the | 
next, we announce the fact with pleasure, that not a | 
single presentment was preferred by the Common- | 
wealth at the term held this week. The absence of | 
business in the quarter sessions, favored the trial and | 
dispatch of many cases in the common pleas. Among | 
these, the only one which seemed to elicit something | 
more than ordinary interest, was the case of John Dan.- | 
iels vs. Hugh M‘Dill. \t was founded on an appeal by 
pif. from an award of referees before a magistrate, | 
which gave him $3 75 damages, on a contract with | 
deft. for the delivery of ‘‘seven thousand merchantable 
shingles,” The jury confirmed the award—thereby | 
mulcting the plf. into the costs, which, from the num- | 
ber of witnesses who attended, it is supposed, will fall | 
little short of two hundred dollars! 
The following, from an Easton paper, is happily in | 
point: 
On Thursday last, a cause was tried at the court in | 
this place, which created a good deal of merriment. It | 
was to recover the value of some clover seed, which the 
plaintiff asserted had been destroyed by the defendant | 
in his clover mill. A bag of the clover chaff was ex- | 
hibited in court, as a specimen of what the plaintiff al- | 
leged had been destroyed. The following was written | 
on the occasion by one of the members of the bar— | 
which forms a pretty good estimate of law suits in gene- | 
ral: 
In such a case, three Lawyers fee’d, | 
May well make people laugh; 
The lawyers take the clover seed, | 
The Clients get the chaff’! | 
1 


Cotumeia, March 2d. 
Foxrs.—These animals have been unusually plenty | 
in our neighborhood this season, and the music of the | 
hounds, when in full pursuit, has often been heard | 
sounding over our hills and reverberating along our val- | 
leys. A number of the cunning fellows have been | 
caught. One day last week the hounds were so close | 
upon the heels ofan old Reynard, on the top of Chicques | 
Rock, that tosave himself he jumped off this precipice, | 
and alighted in the road, a distance of more than 300 | 
feet. Some persons who were near the place at the | 
time picked him up; he was uninjured with the excep- | 
tion of a slight bruise. Two years ago, last Christmas, | 
a fox leaped from the same rock and was killed by the 
fall. 
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BOARD OF HEALTH. 
The following gentlemen on Monday last, elected 
members of the Board of Health for the ensuing year: 
By the Select and Common Councils, 
Dr. R. E. Griffith, Dr. H. Bond, * 
Thomas Lancaster, Dr. J. T. Sharpless, 
Wm. A. Peddle, R. W. Pomeroy. 
By the Commissioners of the Northern Liberties, 
William Binder, | Henry. A. Beck. 
By the Commissioners of Southwark. 
Thomas D. Grover. 
By the Commissioners of Spring Garden, 
Dr. William D. Brinckle. 
By the Commissioners of Moyamensing. 
Robert L. Loughead. 
By the Commissioners of Kensington. 
Isaac Boileau. 


TS 


THE REGISTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 23, 1833. 


We have been endeavouring to obtain some informa- 
tion as to the extent of the manufacture of bricks in 


| this city. ‘Through the kindness of a friend we have ob- 
| tained an estimate made by two extensive brick-makers, 
| (one of whom manufactured last year two millions,and the 


other three millions, )of the quantity made last year, by 34 
different proprietors of kilns—from which we have de- 
duced the following statement. 
Bricks made in 1832 at Yards 
South of Arch st. 
North, 


41,000,000 
34,000,000 
Total 75,000,000 

Say 75 millions which at $7 per 1000 as the average 
price would amount to $525,000, 

To burn this quantity it required, at the rate of 3332 
cords of wood to one million of bricks, about 25,000 cords 
of wood, which at an average price of $4 25 would 
amount for the cost of that article, to 106,250, Besides 
the quantity made here, some thousands are brought by 
water, from places on or near the Delaware. 


do. 


Imported into Boston from Philadelphia, in 1832. 
Flour, bbls, 16,174 
Corn, bushels 268,0638 
Rye, 1,252 
Oats, 14,169 
Shorts, 8,008 


do 
do 
do 


The Western Bank of Philadelphia, has issued notes 
in the German character and language, which isa novel 


| idea in this country. 


The following is a copy of the note in the English 
character: 
Die Western Bank von Philadelphia verspricht and 


| George Wolf oder vorzeigher nach sicht Funf Thaler 


zu bezahlem. Philadelphia, Marz 1, 1833. 


A. OKIE, President, 
J. B. Trevo':, Cashier. 


Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED- 
DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB- 
LICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second door back 
of the Post Office, (front room) subseript.ons will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where there is an 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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